“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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The Cardinal Grosbeak, 


BY MARY CHRISTINE KIPP. 


Into the sombre silence of a day 
Where no sun shone, and where no glory came, 
A kindling color flashed, and cleft the gray 
Like winged flame, — 


As if some pitying instinct had impelled 
Its wayward course within my haunted gloom, — 
It rested where the apple-boughs withheld 
Their tinted bloom ; 


And lightly poised, where gusty winds swept through 
The thin-leaved twigs —a spirit from the deep, 
Red sunset spaces, whose unrivalled hue 
It still did keep. 


It there, in tuneful sorrow for my pain, 
Perchance, or knowing that my days were long, 
Loosed from the leaves their silver fringe of rain, 
With vibrant song. 


And like a tropic flower, on whom the strange, 
Rich gift of song had strangely been bestowed, 
That trembling upward through fine gates of change 
Had overflowed, 


Or, as a jewel, in some hidden nest 
Keen suns had warmed to finer life and light, 
Till the dumb longing in its prisoned breast 
Bourgeoncd in flight, 


With shape and voice and motion like a bird, 

It skimmed the air with sudden scarlet wing; 
Till in my heart a ripe, sweet summer stirred 

To blossoming. 

Thou comforter! that came when need was great, 

Unstinted guerdon in thy joyous throat, 
Not all in vain the tardy spring did Wait 

Thy signal note. 


Not all in vain! —the echo lingers yet 
Of rippling song within the fall-leaved trees, 
With flush of red where wilding poppies set 
Their chalices. 


Not all in vain is any gift delayed, 
Or any grace throngh patient waiting won ; 
We who have grieving sat within the shade 
Best love the sun. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
My Grandmother’s Story. 

My grandmother was a great lover of all dumb 
creatures, and an especially tender and admiring 
friend of horses. In proof of the affection and 
intelligence of her favorites, she used to relate, 
with many graphic details, a certain story. I wish 
that I could repeat it in her own eloquent, pathetic 
words; but the wish is vain, and [ will simply 
relate the main facts of the incident as I remem- 
ber them. 

There lived in Auburn, N. Y., some sixty years 
ago, a Presbyterian clergyman, an intimate friend 
of my grandmother. This gentleman owned an 
exceedingly beautiful, fleet, and graceful sorrel 
mare, which bore the classic name of Diana. She 
was the admiration of the town, and the pride of 
the clergy:nan’s family. But alas! one dark and 
stormy night, the barn was boldly entered, and 
the beautiful Diana stolen from her stall. All 
efforts to discover the clever thief, though long 
and perseveringly continued, were useless. At 
last, the family sorrowfully abandoned hope; 
another but inferior horse was purchased. to 
which, by the way, the children would not allow 
the occupancy of the old stall of their’ pet, for 
that, with everything else which had belonged to 
her, they insisted upon keeping ‘sacred to her 
memory. 

Nearky twenty years had passed, the clergy- 
man’s hair had grown white with age, and his 
children had become young men and women, 
when he chanced, one autumn, to be called on 
business to a remote part of the State. Having 
an easy chaise, he made the trip, as was not un- 


‘common in those days, by private conveyance. 


He was riding slowly along a winding road, on 
the third morning of his journey, when his atten- 
tion was forced from the beauties of the scenery 
to the strange behavior of an old horse confined 
in a pasture by the roadside. The creature seemed 
bent upon attracting the clergyman’s notice; it 
pranced, snorted, and beat the tence with its fore- 
feet, keeping all the time in line with the slowly 
moving chaise. Wondering a little as to the 
cause of such singular conduct, the clergyman 
drove along to the end of the pasture, and then 
turned from it down a road which branched oft 


in an opposite direction. As he did so, he was 
startled by a cry of such human agony from the 
poor creature in the pasture, that he instantly 
stopped his horse and looked back. There, at the 
corner of the fence she stood, her neck thrust 
despairingly forward, trembling in every muscle 
of her body, her eyes fixed upon him with an ex- 
pression of utter. helpless misery, which strangely 
moved the tender-hearted clergyman. He now 
discovered that the head and face of the animal 
bore a marked resemblance to his lost Diana. 
Impressed by the likeness, he obeyed a sudden 
impulse, and drove rapidly back to a farmhouse 
near the pasture, where he found the farmer just 
getting up from his 12 o’clock dinner. 

“Friend,” said the clergyman, “is that your 
horse in the field yonder ? ” 

‘ Ya-as; the mare’s mine. Been mighty slick 
an’ han’some in her day. I’ve had her nigh ’bout 
twenty years.” 

“Twenty years! May I ask where you got 
her, {riend ? 

“ Wall, I bought her of a confounded peddler 
who cheated my woman allfiredly on a gingham 
gownd; but he didn’t cheat me on that hoss.” 

“Diana! as sure as I’m alive!” cried the 
clergyman, starting excitedly for the pasture, 
followed by the astonished farmer. He entered 
the field; and the moment the old mare caught 
sight of him, she rushed wildly forward, snorting 
with delight. Old and faded, rough and lame, 
the clergyman still unmistakably recognized his 
lost beauty ; and oh the joy of Diana! Tenderly 
she licked her master’s hands and face, lovingly 
nestled her head upon his shoulder, and at last, 
with something of her old coquettish ways, took 
the rim of his hat daintily between her teeth, and 
lifting it from his head, replaced it hind side 
before. 

“ Never saw her do that before!” cried the 
farmer. 

It was a trick which the clergyman himself 
had taught her, and which she had remembered 
during their twenty years of separation, to practice 
once more for her beloved master. 

The farmer consented to part with Diana for a 
small sum, and she was welcomed back to her 
old home, amid general rejoicing. There she 
lived, tenderly cared for, for several years, and 
there she died a painless death, expending her 
last breath in a vain attempt to lick her master’s 
hand. The clergyman was not ashamed of the 
tears which fell fast from his eyes over the dead 
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body o! his devoted servant and friend. “1 know,” 
said he to his wile, * I know it would be considered 
terribly unorthodox, it may be a thought worthy 
only o: an unregenerate soul—I—I trust the Lord 
will forgive me, but [ cannot help believing that 
1 shall see my taith ul Diana again in the Paradise 
of God! but don’t speak of it belore the children.” 
The good clergyman! perhaps he found that 
the idea which he feared was so unorthodox here, 
was really orthodox in heaven. Who can tell? 
WILLIS FURNESS. 


{For Our Animals.) 
A Wonderful Parrot. 

The following history of a parrot was compiled 
from authentic documents by Mrs. N. B. Hall, of 
Providence, and published in the “ Providence 
Journal.” The Rey. Mark Tratton, a Methodist 
clergyman, savs: “[ am personally acquainted 
with the writer, and can endorse her story.” 

Aug. 22, 1 89, Pell was found on a wharf, near 
where the post-office now stands. Mr. Dodds, 
going from his house on Westminster Street, near 
Turk’s Head, to get a breath of fresh air from the 
water, heard the pitiful ery of. “ Polly’s hungry! 
Polly’s hungry!” Pursuing the sound, he soon 
succeeded, on removing some lumber, in releasing 
a beautiful dove-colored male parrot, with a bril- 
liant tail of bright scarlet plumage. The day 
had already heen an eventful one to Mr. Dodds, 
who had experienced a great joy in the new rela- 
tion of father. Polly’s introduction to the family 
was, therefore, kept with that o! the birth of an 
infant daughter; and his subsequent life of thirty- 
one years was intimately connected with the in- 
crease and change incident to the family. 

Poll was supposed to be a fugitive (to use the 
words of the record) * trom a Guinea vessel which 
had set sail that day from hold water;” his lan- 
guage confirmed that supposition, calling “ all 
hani{s,”” making tree use of sea phrases and sing- 
ing snatches of sailor songs. The profanity of 
the bird so astonished and alarmed the young 
mother that great pains were taken to correct his 
bad habits betore the little daughter could under- 
stand such rough expressions. 

Poll was teachable, and soon adapted his con- 
versation to his new surroundin:s. A’s one alter 
another was added to the family circle he gave 
welcome to each and watched over all with great 
vigilance. The names o! father and mother were 
spoken as plainly by Polly as by the children. If 
the eldst daughter (his contemporary) had 
charge of the cradle, and left it tor a moment, 
Poll was sure to say, when the mother returned, 
* Mother, Sallie didn’t rock the cradle.” He was 
often complained of or being a great tell-tale. 
The children ot the neighborhood also received a 
share oi his attention. His memory was perfec:, 
and sometimes quite distressing. 

A truant boy living near by gave his mother so 
much trouble that she was frequently at the door 
ealling for him loudly by name. At last the little 
fellow sickened and died. The mother, overcome 
by her grief, was very ill tor a long time. On her 
recovery, it was impossible tor her to go near the 
door, when Poll was swinging in his out-door 
cage without her feelings being harrowed by his 
calling, almost in her own tone of voice, “ Geor- 
die! Geordie!” At this time Poll was not receiv- 
ing the training and nurture of a professedly 
Christian home. Strict attention had, however, 
been given to moral education, so sadly neg- 
lected in his youth. As time went on he became 
a general favorite; less self-willed and high- 
spirited ; returning love for love; needing only 
gentle reproof ior wrong doing. 

In 1805, there was a powerful religious awaken- 
ing in Providence. Dr. Dodds, his wife, and eld- 
est daughter were at the time under the influence 
o Divine truth, and received into the fellowship 
of the First Baptist Church. Conversion in those 
days meant a great deal, and it was followed by 
marked results. ‘The atmosphere of the home 
became so wholly religious that even the house- 
dog ‘Tiger went regularly to church with his mas- 
ter; and when at one time the good man was 


very seriously ill, and the family were kept at 
home by eare and anxiety, Tiger could be seen, at 
the first sound of the old Baptist bell, making his 
way to church and to the tamily pew, where he 
quietly remained until the service was over. It 
was not strange that such an intelligent bird as 
Poll should be impressed by these strong relig- 
ious influences, and after a few years became so 
accustomed to the evening services and !raternal 
greetings as to really give evidence of being a 
good Christian parrot, speaking in the conference 
and prayer meetings whenever an opportunity 
offered. He was often banished to some room 
remote from the meeting, but when forgotten, or 
for previous good conduct allowed to remain, 
would startle all present | his testimony. On 
one occasion a very animated sermon was brought 
to a close, when Poll was pleased to say, very 
graciously, That's a pretty good discourse !” 

A striking incident in Poll’s experience about 
this time brought out the tact that early influences 
determine the character of those whose wills con- 
tinue to act with more or less iorce. Poor Poll 
was overcome by a sudden temptation, and it 
occurred in a moment of great hilarity. The 
older members of the household having gone 
abroad to spend the day, the two youngest daugh- 
ters were housekeepers. The day was lovely, 
and the girls, contrary to orders, ventured to take 
Poll trom his accustomed place in the sunny cor- 
ner of the sitting-room, placing him in his out- 
door nook, in the sweet-briar patch under the 
windows. It being Poll’s first spring airing, he 
was wild with delight, jumping about in great 
glee, until the nail, pereny weakened by the 
wintry storms; gave way, and the cage fell to the 
ground with great ‘orce. The children, loving the 
bird very dearly, and conscious of their disobedi- 
ence, quickly ran to the rescue, calling to Poll to 
tell them if he was killed. On raising the cage 
the frightened bird shook himself vehemently, 
and jumping upon the perch, exclaimed in the 
gruffest tones, “ Poll thought he was going to the 

evil!” 

Years had gone by since Poll had used a word 
of the kind, and the children, whose tears were 
changed to merry laughter, always affirmed that 
they had evidence o: his penitence by the fact that 
he was never known to repeat the offence. 

Polly’s religion did not save him from his 
inveterate hubit of tale-bearing. As the daugh- 
ters grew up to womanhood there could be no 
courting done in that chimney-corner, for Poll 
would tell. When the second daughter was about 
to be married, considerable anxiety was experi- 
enced in reference to keeping the approaching 
event from a gossiping neighbor until the banns 
were published on the following Sabbath. Poll 
heard all the talk between the young couple, 
during the twilight hour. Betore the Sabbath 
came, this neighbor called to see the tamily. As 
soon as she entered the sitting-room Poll began to 
make a great commotion in his cage, swinging 
and dancing at a fearful rate, until he attracted 
her notice, when in a singular tone he repeated, 
over and over again, “ George and Rose going to 
be married, t» be married.” 

But Poll, as he advanced in years, grew more 
thoughtful. After the removal of the family to 
the home on Transit Street, he was more than 
ever before associated with its religious lite. All 
Father Dodds’ daughters were singers. What a 
blessing to the household! The eldest daughter 
frequently led the singing at these social meet- 
ings. A Methodist sister sometimes shared this 
honor with her. An English minister, who was 
often a guest ut the house, took the first oppor- 
tunity, at the close of the meetings, to say to the 
daughter, “ Sally, Sally. don’t let that Methodist 
body beat you.” Poll was an unobserved listener. 
At the next weekly meeting. as soon as the 
hymn was read and the gocd sister was about to 
commence to sing in her spirited way. Poll electri- 
fied the large worshipping company by repeating, 


in his loudest, clearest tones the admonition, he 
had so lately heard: “ Sally, Sally, aun’t let that 
Methodist body beat you!” We omit the scene 


at the close of the meeting. Poor Poll was in 
disgrace. Poll was oppesed to long meetings, 
and more than once called on different brethren 
to close the meeting. On a particular occasion 
he seemed to soon tire of the regular exercises, 
and called out, ‘ Brother Bushbee, close the meet- 
ing by prayer!” ‘The brother thus abruptly 
called upon was sitting with closed eyes er 
for an opvortunity to exhort. Sadly embarrassed, 
and wondering at the sudden termination of the 
meeting, he arose and offered an appropriate 
closing prayer. Poll was removed trom the room 
by a member of the family, much to the chagrin 
of the \oung people, who believed he should be 
allowed full liberty to exercise his gitts. Poll 
must have had some idea of this principle, for at 
another time he gave life and spirit to a dull meet- 
ing by saying, in quick, energetic tones, “ Breth- 
ren. there is liberty!” 

His power of speech was clear and strong, and, 
as he advanced in years, sententious. It was not 
a strange thing for age as well as youth to receive 
words oi caution and reproot. One bright sum- 
mer afternoon, Mrs. Dodds was engaged in mak- 
ing copper-plate curtains for the windows; sev- 
eral of the good sisters of the First Church were 
assisting in the work. There was pleasant con- 
verse, with long and earnest discussion as to the 
best method of draping the curtains. There was 
a good deal of ong iy J and puzzling in trying 
to decide whether they should allow for a trill at 
the top or no frill. to made open in the centre and 
looped in either side ot the window, or only on 
one side; how much fringe, which was Mrs. Dodds’ 
own knitting, should be used, &c. Poll was grave 
and quiet, watching all the doings with great 
interest; but this manifestation of extreme world- 
liness was too much ior him to bear. Improving 
a pause in the conversation, he spoke out in the 
sharpest manner: “ Mother Dodds’ curtains, cur- 
tains, all curtains. and no religion to-day!” Shall 
we tax the credulity of readers by adding that 
these good women, startled by this rebuke, laid 
aside their work and joined at once in singing, 
“(ome Thou tount 0: every blessing.” thus com- 
mencing an informal religious service. We know 
whereof we write. 

In age, with an increasing fvebleness, Poll did 
not lose his remarkable memory. A beloved sister 
in the church (Sister Ross) who was a frequent 
visitor to the house and very tond of Polly, died 
very suddenly. More than two years had elapsed 
when a lady, who, in size and dress, resembled 
this deceased friend called on Mrs. Dodds. Poll 
was very much excited and, putting his head 
through the wires 0: his cage looked at her very 
earnestly. To the astonishment of all present he 
soon inquired, * Is that Sister Ross?” On being 
answered in the negative, he showed his disap- 
pointment by refusing to speak or leave his swing 
while the visitor remained. 

We now come to the time when he was old and 
gray-headed. Receiving the tenderest care. he 
lingered many months after he was stricken with 
wasting decay. With the first breath of winter, 
1820. Poll passed away quietly and peacefully. 
It was a stormy winter day when the children of 
the neighborhood gathered round the little box 
that contained all that was lett of his bird-life, 
and boré it lovingly to the foot of the garden, 
giving it decent burial. 


They Didun’t Take Him, 


When Carter, the lion king, was exhibiting with 
Ducrow at Astley’s, London, a manager with 
whom Carter had made and broken an engage- 
ment, issued a writ against him. The bailiffs 
came to the stage-door and asked for Carter. 

“Show the gentlemen up stairs,” said Ducrow. 

When they reached the stage, there sat Carter 
composedly in the great cage, with an enormous 
lion on either side of him. 

“ There’s Mr. Carter, gentlemen,” said Ducrow, 
“go in and take him. Carter, my boy, open the 
door.” First causing the ‘ions to roar, Carter pro- 
ceeded to obey. The bailiffs staggered back in 
terror, and rushed down stairs, 
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Doings of Kindred Societies, 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR P. C. A., 


Of New York, has issued its thirteenth annual re- 
port. 

Mr. Bergh says that each successive year he 
realizes the inutility of troubling the society with 
prolonged remarks. The * duties and perform- 
ances” of the institution continue about the same 
from year to year. 

The expenses of the society in 1878 were $12,- 

9253.37. It received by rents from real estate, 
$5,691.97 ; fines, $2,241.31; from members, $1,611 ; 
donations, $1,812.; and interest, $834.28. 

It is the exceptional good fortune of this society, 
as compared with other societies, to be able to 
own real estate, the rent of which, it will be seen, 
meets nearly one-half of all its expenses. 

The Secretary reports “ that instances of wan- 
ton cruelty are not so frequently witnessed as 
heretofore.” ‘The number of cases investigated in 
1878 was 3,660. Arrests and convictions, 821. Of 
these, 566 were for abuse of horses. One item is, 
“ refusing to blanket clipped horses and exposing 
animals to storms, &c., 26.” The agents of the 
society destroyed 1,864 animals during the year, 
which were “unfit for further use.” The pam- 
phlet has a list of societies in the United States 
and Canada, of nine pages. Also a list of its 
members, numbering about 370, and of agents, 
who number about 200. Its officers are, Henry 
Bergh, President; Superintendent Thomas W. 
Ilartfield; Treasurer, Charles Lanier; Counsel, 
Elbridge T. Gerry; and Secretary Frederic Gal- 
latin. The society has ten Vice-Presidents, Rev. 
H. W. Bellows standing first and has fifteen mem- 
bers of Executive Committee, of whom N. M. 
Beckwith is chairman. Among the contributors 
to its funds are the names of many ladies, but not 
one on its lists of officers. They are graciously 
remembered in the roll of honorary members, 
where may be seen the names of Mrs William 
Appleton, of this city, Mrs. Lord, of Buffalo, Mrs. 
Caroline E. White, of Philadelphia, Mrs. Mary Pell, 
of Flushing, Mrs. John B. Carroll, of Portland, Me., 
Mrs. Pickeriny, of Portsmouth, N. H., and Miss 
Mary Dusenberry, of Sing Sing. By years and 
by service in enforcing laws for the protection of 
animals, this society stands at the head of our 
American organizations for the P. C. A. Long 
may it lead. 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 


The annual meeting of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals was held in the 
Aldermen’s room, the President, Judge Cleaves 
in the chair. 

The report of the Treasurer, Miss Octavia Car- 
roll, was read. She reported $463.84 expended 
the past year, $1,185.86 deposited in the savings 
banks, and $13.66 cash on hand. 

Mr. A..M. Sawyer, Agent, reported 147 com- 
plaints during the vear, the largest number being 
62 for overloaded horses. There were two pros- 
ecutions and two convictions. The total number 
of cases attended to was 385. “It is hardly pos- 


sible,” says the agent, “for any one to rightly 


estimate the magnitude of the work. Take into 
consideration all the cattle trains on the railroads 
that arrive in Portland, crowded twice a week to 
suffocation with dumb creatures, hungry, thirsty, 
and sleepless; the shearing of sheep in cold 
weather be ore they ure sent to market ; the cruel 


tion; the cruel transportation 0° calves tied; the 
abominable treatment of old and worn out horses ; 


you have personally seen and heard o”. I think 
any tair-minded observer will ccnfess that the 
influence o: our societs can be seen in all parts of 
our county in the lessening amount o cruelty to all 
animals. O: course there is much yet to be done. 
I can sa ely say that no day passes that we do not 
apply a remedy somewhere, though not through 
the medium ot the courts.” 

The President, Judge Cleaves, stated that owing 
to the pressure 0: business he would be unable to 
continue in his office longer. 

The society then proceeded to the election of 
officers for the ensuing year with the following 
result : 

President.— Charles McLaughlin. 

Vice-Presidents.— Henry Bergh, John B. Brown, 
Israel Washburn. J. W. Waterhouse, Dr. S. H. 
Tewksbury, A. W. H. Clapp, Elbridge Gerry, R. 
M. Richardson, J. H. MeMullan, J. P. Baxter, Wm. 
Me Allen, and T. B. Tal ord. 

Secretary and Treasurer.— Octavia C. Carroll. 


Directors.— Mrs. J. W. Waterhouse, Mrs. J. B. 
Carroll, Mrs. H. I. Robinson, J. M. Adams, T. B. | 


Taliord. Wm. McAllen, Mrs. J. H. Hamlin, Mrs. 
Levi Pierce, Mrs. Geo. F. French, Mrs. T. Quimby, 
Mrs. J. E. Palmer, T. C. Hersey, Natian Cleaves, 
M. G. Palmer, Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, Mrs. W H. 
Fenn, KE. 8S. Ridlon, Misses L. Titeomb and Helen 
Spring, 

Attorney.— E. Ridlon. 

Agent.— Arthur M. Sawyer. 

Audiiing Commitiee.—'T. C. Hersey and T. B. 
Tal.ord. 


RHODE ISLAND SOCIETY. 

The eighth annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Society tor the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
was held yesterday afternoon at 4 o'clock, in the 
office of the secretary, No. 17 College Street, the 
President, Ilon. George L. Clarke, in the chair 
The attendance included several ladies. 

In calling the meeting to order the President 


addressed the meeting briefly upon the influence | 


in the community of organized effort for the pro- | 


tection of dumb beasts from cruel treatment. 
There had been, without doubt, he said, a great 
improvement in public sentiment in late years in 
regard to the objects of these societies for the pre- 
vention of cruelty. This was evidenced by the 
rapid growth of organizations, and the extended 
discussion of the subject of the treatment of ani- 
mals all over the civilized world. Fifty years ago 
there were no societies in the worid for the sup- 
pression of the cruel treatment of animals, and 
only ten or eleven years ago there were but three 
societies on thiscontinent Now there were in the 
United States alone, nearly one hundred societies 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals, and be- 
sides them we had the American Humane Society. 
There were also five newspapers published in the 
interests of the objects of these societies, where 
but a few years ago there was not a single paper 
of that character. It had been noticed that in the 
past few years, exhibitions of gross cruelty in the 
streets had diminished in number to a very great 
extent. Animals, as a rule, were better provided 
for and better fed than formerly. 

In conclusion, the President remarked, that while 
the advance had been very great, there was vet 
opportunity for much more to be done in the com- 
munity. He calied attention especially to the de- 
sirability of laws to suppress pigeou-shooting and 
cruelty to children. 

The Treasurer, Mr. John W. Angell, presented 
his annual report: Receipts. $1,474.76; expendi- 
tures, $1,474.76, and no balance in the treasury. 


| The society now owns: Eight shares Manufac 
plucking o: live fowls,and their cruel transporta- | 


the short fecding of cattle; the dog-fights and | 
cock-fights ; and last, though not least, the almost | 


incalculable torture practised in the unnecessary 
dissections 0: living animals. Consider how much 


turers’ National Bank, valued at $1,°00: stock of 
Equitable Insurance Co., $100; Second National 
Bank stock, $100; deposit in Mechanics’ Savings 
Bank, $1,50); deposit in the Providence Institution 
for Savings (one year’s interest), $112.50. 


Dr. N. A. Fisher, the Secretary, then presented | 


and read his annual report. The tone of the 


report was encouraging for all who are interested 
in the welfare of dumb animals. While the ab- 
sence from our statute books of a law against 
pigeon-shooting was regretted, it was stated that 
the exhibitions of that torm of cruelty were not so 
numerous as in the year before. Excepting those 
of the Narragansett Gun Club, there had been no 
exhibition of pigeon-shvoting in the State durin 
the year. The health of animals in this State ha 
been good, as a rule, and there was evidence that 
they had been better cared for than in former 
times. The number of cases of gross cruelty had 
been small. There had been no cock-fights and 
only one dog-fight, and that was conducted by 
Massachusetts parties. The whole number of 
complaints recorded was 344 (against 498 in the 
previous year). and the number o. prosecutions, 
40. In conclusion, the report alludes in appropri- 
ate terms to the late ex-Governor Padelford, the 
late Miss Sarah 1. Whitman, the late Mr. isaac P. 
Hazard, and the late Mr. Henry Holden, all of 
whom were valuable members of the society ; and 
also pays a brief tribute to t:e memory of the late 
Louise W, King, of Georgia, who was an active 
worker in the cause of the dumb animal in that 
State. 

When Dr. Fisher had finished reading the re- 
ports, ex-Governor Hoppin offered brief remarks 
in commendation of the fidelity and efficiency of 
the Secretary, and of the usefulness of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary Society. 

The following officers, nearly all of whom served 
in the past year, were then chosen for the year to 
come: 

President.—Hon. George L. Clarke, Providence. 

Vice-Presidents.—Fifty-four in number, repre- 
senting all parts of the State. The names of 
Nathan B. Lewis and Attmore Robinson appear in 
the list for the first time. 

Executive Committee.—William W. Hoppin, Au- 
gustus Hoppin, John Kendrick, Elisha Dyer, Jr., 
Frederick Miller, William Ey, Barrett, Francis W. 
Carpenter, Carlton A. Staples, Charles H. Thurber, 
Stephen Brownell, Frederick A. King, F. P. Little, 
Eugene W. Mason. 

Secretary and (feneral Agent.—N. A. Fisher. 

Treasurer.—John W. Angell. 

Auditor.—Henry T. Beckwith. 

Counsellor.—Lycurgus Sayles. 

The thanks of the society were tendered to the 
daily newspapers in the city, for furnishing the 
society with copies of their papers; to the city 
police for their services in assisting the agents of 
the society in their work, and to the ladies of the 
Auxiliary Society for their kindly aid and encour- 
agement. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


— Providence Journal, April 9, 1879. 
VICTORIAN SOCIETY, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


Seventh Annual Report of the Victorian Society 
for P.C. A. from Melbourne, Australia, presented 
Nov. 21, 1878, is in a handsome and interesting 
pamphlet of twenty-three pages. The Bishop of 
Melbourne spoke upon the rights of the animals 
being “clearly laid down by the Creator, and 
which if man does not respect, he is what he calls 
them — brutes. He strongly recommended those 
present to take an active interest in the operations 
of the society, which, he was gratified to tind, was 
exerting no insignificant influence on the civiliza- 
tion and moral elevation of the population of this 
community.” Rev. Canon Vance also spoke at the 
same meeting: “ The real object of the associa- 
tion,” he said, “ must always be to promote mer- 
ciful and humane dispositions among all classes of 
the community. Here, the great difficulties in our 
way will always be found to be want of generosity 

(Continued on p, 93.1] 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, May, 1879. 


Our May Paper. 

The engraving of Miss Louise W. King will 
first attract attention, and the modest and affec- 
tionate record of the lady will be read by all our 
readers. The singular energy and devotedness of 
Miss King in her advocacy of our cause, have won 
for her a high and enduring place among the 
noblest and bravest of its friends. The engraver 
has been quite successful in reproducing the pho- 
tograph, for which we are indebted to the family 
of Miss King. 

The “doings of kindred societies,’ will show 
how the friends elsewhere are carrying on their 
warfare; from Portland, Me., to Mel)ourne, Aus- 
tralia. 

We continue under great obligations to many 
friends for most interesting facts relating to ani- 
mals, which have come under their own observa- 
tion, or within their knowledge; and, also, for 
selected articles, for all of which we would heartily 
thank them, one and all. The “Grandmother's 
Story,” and the “ Wonderful Parrot,” of Provi- 
dence, in this paper, will illustrate what we mean. 

The employment of a travelling agent by the 
“ American Humane Association,” is a fact to in- 
terest all the friends of that organization. 

The story of the “ Redbreast,” will remind old 
and young of the claims of the birds at this sea- 
son. Who will not be hospitable? Who will not 
be active in protecting them ? 

The law to protect pigeons will interest readers 
in other States than our own. We do not know 
any other law for their special protection except 
that of Michigan, to which State belongs the 
high credit ot leading in this direction. 


Directors’ Meeting. 

The regular monthly meeting for April of the 
Directors of the Massachusetts Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, was held at 96 
Tremont Street, on Wednesday, the 19th, and was 
called to order by the President. 

Present: Mrs. Appleton, Miss Wigglesworth, 
Mrs. Homans, Mrs. Roberts, and Mrs. Paine. 
Also Messrs. Angell, Noyes, Sawyer, Appleton and 
Firth. 

The Secretary presented the record of the last 
mecting as printed in “Our DumsB ANIMALS” for 


April, which was accepted. lie also presented - 


the cash report for March, which was referred to 
the Finance Committee. 

The committee on the subjects named below re- 
ported : 

1. That the appeal to the friends of the Socicty 
for subscriptions had been prepared in the form 
of a circular, signed by the President, Treasurer, 
and Secretary. 

2. That the forms for cards of membership had 
been agreed upon, and were now in the hands of 
an engraver, Mr. Appleton explaining the same 
quite satisfactorily. 


3. That in regard to the killing of animals the - 


Society should make no change in its present 
custom. 

And the several reports were approved. 

The Secretary reported a gift of one thousand 
dollars to the Treasurer, by C. P. Curtis, Esq, 


attorney in behalf of a“ Bostonian,” it being the 

second yift of the same amount from the same per- 

son, the first having been received in April, 1878. 
The Secretary was instructed to express to Mr. 


| Curtis the profound thanks of the Directors for 


this noble gift, and to ask him to communicate 
the same to their benefactor in such form as he 
shall approve. 

The purpose of three friends, to remember the 
Society in their wills, had been made known to the 
President or Secretary since the annual meeting. 

Letters of acceptance from several Vice-Presi- 
dents were presented. Also the communication 
of the officers of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, which was 
intended for the annual meeting, was read as 
follows : 

“The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, in a spirit of Christian 
sympathy, send greetings to the pioneer or parent 
society, whose objects are identical with its own, 
and wishes it God-speed in its noble and humane 
work ” 

Abbott Lawrence, President. 

R. E. Apthorp, Chr. of Bd. of Directors. 
Herbert Wadsworth, Treasurer. 

Mrs. Henrietta L. T. Wolcott. 

Sarah B. Otis, Secretary.” 

It was then voted:. That the Secretary make 
known to the Directors of the Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, our hearty recip- 
rocation of their kind expressions and deepest 
sympathy in their blessed work. 

On motion of Mr. N. Appleton it was voted: 
That a standing committee of five on honorary 
members be appointed by the chairman, at his 
convenience, whose duty it shall be to report 
names, {rom time to time, for election as honor- 
ary members of this Society. 

Adjourned. 


The National Humane Association 

has secured the services of Mr. Zadok Street, of 
Salem, Ohio, to travel on the trunk lines of rail- 
ways, over which are transported the largest num- 
ber of live-stock, in order to learn, by personal 
observation, the treatment of the cattle at this 
time. He will also visit the several stock-yards 
and feeding-places, and put himself in communi- 
cation with shippers, railway officers, and others 
interested, and also with humane observers on 
the several lines. He deserves, and should have, 
the hearty co-operation of all who desire to see 
the cruelties of this traffic lessened. We hope to 
hear some reports from Mr. Street for our paper, 
as occasion may arise. 

Communications for Mr. Street may be sent in 
care of Edwin Lee Brown, Chicago, or Secretary 
of the Mass. Soe. P. C. A., Boston. We commend 
him and his work to all with whom he may meet, 
while in this duty. 


The Proper Government of Our Dependants, 

A friend told us as the result of his successful 
experience with horses, the following rules: 

1. Never to let the creature be in doubt as to 
whether you are in play or in earnest when dealing 
with him. 

2. Control yourself always. 

3. Be truthful. 

4. Be firm. 

5. Be kindly and just. 

He would emphasize the third condition. 


It is in their favor that these rules would be 
equally valuable and iruit'ul of good results in 
dealings with man! But by all means try them 
with your animals. 


{Chapter 187.] 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
In the Year One Thousand Eight Ilundred and Seventy-nine. 


AN Act to suppress Pigeon-Shooting and sim- 
ilar Sports. 
Be tt enacted, &c., 

Any person who shall keep or use any live 
pigeon, towl, or other bird for the purpose of,a 
target, or to be shot at, either for amusement or 
as a test of skill in marksmanship; and any per- 
son who shal] shoot at any bird as aforesaid, or be 
a party to any such shooting of any fowl or bird; 
and any person who shall rent any building, shed, 
room, yard, field or premises, or shall knowing]! 
suffer or permit the use of any building, shed, 
room, yard, field or premises for the purpose of 
shooting any towl or bird as aforesaid, shall be 
punished by fine not exceeding titty dollars, or by 
imprisonment in jail not exceeding thirty days, or 
by both such tine and imprisonment. Nothing 
herein contained shall apply to the shooting of 
any wild game in its wild state. 


Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES, March 31, 1879. 
Passed to be enacted. 
Levi C. Speaker. 


In Senate, April 1, 1879. 
Passed to be enacted. 


Jno. B. D. CoGSWELL, President. 


2, 1879. 
Approved. 


THoMAS TALBOT. 


SECRETARY'S DEPARTMENT, Boston, April 11, 1879. 
A true copy. Attest : 
Isaac H. EpDGETT, 
_ Deputy Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
Generous Indeed. 

In April, 1878, C. P. Curtis, Esq., of this city, 
as attorney for “a Bostonian abroad,” sent our 
Society one thousand dollars ($1,000). And now, 
in April, 1879, through the same gentleman, 
another gift from the same unknown friend has 
come, of the same amount. We cannot thank our 
benefactor directly; but we put on record his 
acts in grateful recognition. Whether at home or 
abroad, the blessings of the merciful will surely be 
his! 

Agents. 

We would return hearty thanks to all our 
Agents for their services during the past year. It 
is by their faithfulness that the Society has become 
more widely and favorably known as a protector 
of abused animals. We would, however, that 
all were prompt in making their reports. The 
fact of “no prosecutions ” is not a reason for si- 
lence. because so much is done in the way of 
warning and reformation. I!, however, no warn- 
ings are reported, the work of Agents, and the 
work of the Society, so far, cannot be known. 
Will Agents consider this? 

The Bleeding of Calves. 

This form of cruelty, needs attention now from 
friends and agents everywhere. Look in at the 
slaughter-houses of your neighborhoods, and learn 
from all who have to do with such places what 
are the facts. Let it be known that, on proof, we 
intend to prosecute all offenders as long as the 
practice continues. 

The triends of merey everywhere may avoid 
white veal, and so do something to lessen the 
temptation to put it in the market. We ask them 
to do this. 


‘ 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


(Correspondence. 
Michigan. 


‘In a late issue of your paper, were published a 
number of rules or suggestions for the care of 
horses, which commended themselves to me as 
eminently sensible and practical, and as being 
more of the sort of thing demanded in this work 
of elevation, than the majority of articles printed. 

“ In nine cases out of ten, it seems to me, men 
sin towards animals more through ignorance and 
a false notion of authority, than through mali- 
ciousness. ‘There should, therefore, be put in 
their way plain, practical elementary instruction 
in regard to the proper care and treatment of the 
animals over which they have the mastery. 
There should, also, be a constant endeavor to 
arouse, amoung drivers of all degrees, a pride in 
having their horses appear like willing servants, 
rather than like abject slaves. 

“While your paper aims at combining useful 
instruction with entertainment, I shall be happy 
in assisting in its circulation.” 


Vermont, 


“Tam sorry there is not more feeling manifested 
in our cause. Almost every man has a client, or 
a patient, or a customer to think of, or a vote to 
win. Whenever I see a piece in any of our county 
papers, which shows the writer has a kind heart, 
1 write and ask if he will distribute a package of 
‘Our DumsB ANIMALS.’ In that way they have 
had quite a wide circulation. Lately I have 
adopted a plan of writing to some town officer, 
in towns where they have not been distributed. 
I intend to have them well circulated through 
the State. I have had the reward of men saying, 
‘1 treat my horses better since I have read those 
papers,’ and ‘I shall never sell calves to go to 
market alive.’ I give papers to all peddlers that 
eall, and always speak a word in behalf of the 
abused dumb animals whenever I can. I tell the 
peddlers that I give papers to all peddlers and 
ministers. I assure you that the latter need them 
as much as any class.” 


MARBLEHEAD, Mass., March 24, 1879. 

“ My Dear Sir:—In my visits to our schools, as 
a member of the School Committee, I have dis- 
tributed eleven hundred of the ‘ Marett Tract’ 
among the scholars; and have addressed them 
upon the importance of being kind to animals; 
told them stories illustrating how much animals 
can appreciate kind treatment. I have offered a 
prize tor the best composition written upon the 
subject of the ‘Importance of Being Kind to 
Dumb Animals, to the first class in each of the 
three grammar schools. Eighty-four have writ- 
ten for the prizes. I enclose those that won the 
prizes for your inspection. 

“ Between five and six hundred scholars have 
signed the ‘ Pledge of the Legions of Honor and 
Mercy,’ and over three hundred of the small 
Primary School children, who could not write, 
have expressed a desire to become members. 

“ A real, hearty enthusiasm has heen aroused by 
these means, from which, | earnestly believe, 


good effects-will be felt in all future time. 


“Very truly yours, 
“ BENJAMIN P. WARE.” 
The compositions did much credit to their 
writers, and we thank Mr. Ware for the oppor- 
tunity of reading them, and also for his encourag- 
ing words.—EpITor. 


Circular for 1879-80. 

An appeal has been sent to our members and 

others lately, as has been usual-at the beginning 

of each financial year, or as early as practicable 


‘after the annual meeting. This year it is signed 


by the President, Treasurer and Secretary. As 
this number of “ Our DumMB ANIMALS” may be 
seen by some friends who may fail to receive the 
circular, it is reprinted here: 


“ The financial year of the Massachusetts Socie- 
ty for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
began on the ist of March. It investigated in 
1878-9, 3,267 cases of alleged cruelty ; remedied, 
without prosecution, in 2,191 cases; prosecuted 
180 persons, and convicted 154; and it sent over 
the State its paper and its other publications as 
opportunities offered. 

“The Society expenses during the same time 
were $11,054.97, and its receipts from regular 
sources, $4 637 85; the balance having been paid 
from large gilts and bequests that came to the 
Society; but such gifts and bequests may not 
come in 1879-80. Obviously they are not a sate 
basis on which to rest future work. 

“ Next year the Society would be glad to do 
more, and its work was never more necessary. 
While seeking to prevent cruelty to abused crea- 
tures, it, by the same act, saves man from wrong 
doing, and helps, in the most practical way, the 
cause of humane education.” 

It may be well to bear in mind, that “ only 
about one-half of one per cent. of the amount 
annually expended by the organized charitable 
societies of the State, is for the protection of our 

eat animal population and the circulation ot our 
iterature.” 

May we not confidently ask for increased sub- 
scriptions from long-tried friends, and gencrous 
help from new friends, for 1879-80? 


Rates oF MEMBERSHIP. 
Active Life, . . . . $100] Associate Annual, . . $5 
Associate Life, . . 50 | Children’s Membership, . 1 
Active Annual, . . . 10] Branch Membership, . .1 
All members receive free a copy of “ OuR DuMB 
ANIMALS” monthly, and ofall documents published 
by the Society. 


The Pigeon, 


In another column will be found the new 
Massachusetts law against pigeon-shooting. We 


‘invite especially the attention of our agents 


throughout the State to it, that they may see to 
its eniorcement alter thirty days from its approval. 
It is another landmark showing the advance of 
merciful ideas in practical affairs. To the many 
members of the Legislature who gave this biil 
their cordial support, our thanks are gratefully 
tendered, and especially to Mr. Scott, of Lexing- 
ton, in the House, and the Hon. Jonathan White, 
in the Senate. The hearty support of the “ Adver- 
tiser ” and of the “ Transcript ” throughout, ought 
also to have due acknowledgment. The prompt 
approval of the bill by Governor Talbot, although 
expected, was none the less gratilying. 


+> 


The Dog. 


Where will you find a man always grateful, 
always affectionate, never selfish, pushing the ab- 
negation of self to the utmost limits of possibility ; 
without gain, devoted to death. without ambition, 


rendering every service —in short, forgetful of 


injuries and mindful only of benefits received ? 
Seek him not; it would be a useless task; but 
take the first dog you meet, and from the moment 
he adopts you for his master, you will find in him 
ali these qualities. Ile will love you without cal- 
culation entering into his affections His greatest 
happiness will be to be near you; and should you 
be reduced to beg your bread, not only will he aid 
you in this difficult trade, but he would not aban- 
don you to follow even a king into his palace. — 


_ M. Blaze’s “ History of the Dog.” 


Tue late R. H. Dana was a man to whom famliy 
ties were very strong. His affection for his three 
sisters was so great that he could not bear to live 
away from them. It was by the kindness of his 
nature that his household was controlled, and its 
influence was even felt by animals. They all 
loved him. A waif among dogs which came to 
his door, and which the old man refused to have 
tnrned away, watched by his bedside in his last 
days, caressirg him in the animal’s dumb way, 
and seeming to take in the whole meaning of the 
scene. — Traveller. 


{Continued from page 91.] 
and want of imagination. It wants a generous 
spirit to deal considerately and tenderly with 
slaves and dependents. It is not alone these mute 
clients of vours who will be benefited; it is we 
and our children who will be benefited by being 
saved from the degradation that is inseparable 
from cruelty and oppression to the weak and help- 
less. It is the weak and helpless ones of our 
tribe —the poor, defenceless wives and babes 
— whom you are really benefitiug.” 

The Inspector reported that 504 cases had been 
dealt with during the year; 227 of which related 
to working old and diseased horses, 29 for cruelly 
beating horses, and 146 for “tying the legs of 
poultry.” 

The receipts of the society were £266 11s. 6d. 

The present officers of the society are,— 

Sir W. F. Stawell, Knt., Chief Justice, with 
three Vice-Presidents, one of whom is the mayor of 
Melbourne; Mr. H. J. Hart, Treasurer; and Mr. 
J.S. Greig, Secretary. Its committee has eleven 
members. .Not a lady’s name appears in the 
pamphlet, except on the list of subscribers! The 
extracts we have made indicate the earnestness 
and courage enlisted in behalf of the cause at 
Melbourne. 


Another society has been formed at Hobart 
Town, but its officers are not given. 

Caryo of Dogs, 

In the yard near the Little Miami Depot yester- 
day, was a freight car with the words, “ Dogs for 
New York,” roughly scrawled on the door. The 
dogs numbered twenty-five, and were the property 
of Harry Jennings, and a party of New Yorkers. 
During the winter, Jennings, who is a dog fancier, 
and given to sporting, conceived the idea of tak- 
ing a number of his best canines to New Orleans, 
and fighting them there during Mardi-Gras week. 
His dogs, and those of a number of friends, were 
accordingly put into fighting condition, and ship- 
ped by the ocean route to New Orleans. That” 
city had been selected tor the reason that there 
were no laws in Louisiana against dog-fighting, 
and the Mardi-Gras {estivities would attract a 
great crowd to New Orleans. Upon arriving 
there, however, Jennings and his party found that, 
through the efforts of Henry Bergh, a law had 
been passed through the State Legislature on the 
pe previous, making his proposed show a punish- 
able offence. The plan was thereupon abandoned, 
Jennings declaring that he “ could give an illegal 
fight as well at home as in New Orleans.” 

The dogs are now being returned in Jennings’ 
charge to New York. They are confined in small 
cages, and Jennings attends to them, and even 
sleeps in the car with them. He states that he 


_ has sunk $1,800 in going to New Orleans. The 


car was surrounded by « curious crowd yesterday 
atternoon, and many questions in regard to the 
dogs were asked of Jennings, all of which he 
patiently endeavored to answer. At 3 o'clock 
the car was again attached to the train, and the 
journey to New York resumed.—Cincinnati En- 
gutrer. 


A GOOSE belonging to a Gloucester, Mass., fam- 
ily died last week at the advanced age of seventy 
years. ‘They have another still living that 
known to be fifty years of age. , 
“ There’s not a bird with lonely nest 
In pathless wood, or mountain crest, 
Nor meaner thing. which does not share 
O God! in thy paternal care. 


‘Each barren crag, each desert rude, 

Holds Thee within its solitude; 

And Thou dost bless the wanderer there 

Who makes his solitary prayer.” 

—B. W. Neol. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Children’s Department. 


Why the Dog’s Nose is always Cold, 


“ What makes the dog's nose always cold?” 
T'll try and tell you, curls of gold, 
If you will good and quiet be, 
And come and stand by mamma’s knee. 
Well, years, and years, and years ago,— 
How many I don’t really know,— 
There came a rain on sea and shore. 
Its like was never seen before 
Oy since. It fell unceasing down, 
Till all the world began to drown. 
But just before it ’gan to pour, 
An old, old man—his name was Noah— 
Built him an ark, that he might save 
His family from a watery grave. 
And in it also he designed 
To shelter two of every kind 
Of beast. Well, dear, when it was done, 
And heavy clouds obscured the sun, 
The Noah folks to it quickly ran, 
And then the animals began 
To gravely march along in pairs,— 
The leopards, tigers, wolves, and bears, 
The deer, the hippopotamuses, j 
The rabbits, squirrels, elks, walruses, 
The camels, goats, cats, and donkeys, 
The tall giraffes, the beavers, monkeys, 
The rats, the big rhinoceroses, 
The dromedarices and the horses, 
The sheep and mice, the kangaroos, 
Hyenas, elephants, koodoes, 
And hundreds more,—’twould take all day, 
My dear, so many names to say,— 
And at the very, very end 
Of the procession, by his friend 
And master, faithful dog was seen. 
The livelong time he’d helping been 
To drive the crowd of creatures in; 
And now, with loud, exultant bark, 
He gayly sprang aboard the ark. 
Alas! so crowded was the space, 
He could not find in it a place; 
So, patiently he turned about; 
And those extremely heavy showers 
Descended through nine hundred hours 
And more; and, darling, at their close, 
Half frozen was his honest nose, 
And never could it lose again 
The dampness of that dreadful rain. 
And that is what, my curls of gold, 
Makes all the doggies’ noses cold! 
— Baldwin's Monthly. 
[For Our Dumb Animals. } 
Facts about my Cat. 


He follows me all over the house, and pulls the 
beds to pieces as fast as 1 make them. On sweep- 
ing day he stays up stairs until the work is done; 
and keeps close watch on me. He cries when I 
go out, and I have known him to sit on the fence 
and wait till I return. I try to keep him out of 
the dining-room when the table is laid, but in 
spite of all my watching he sometimes gets in, 
and then he goes trom chair to chair and pulls 
everv napkin off the table. I finally gave him a 
napkin tied round with a string, and now when I 
lay the table I throw him his napkin to play with. 
and I have no trouble with him. Should I forget 
this, then he pulls them off the table. He takes a 
strange interest in seeing washing done. Every 
Monday he takes his station on a shelf over the 
wash-tubs, and will not leave until it is time to 
put out the line. Then it is amusing to see him 
dart from pole to pole, climbing up to the top of 
them, and getting tangled in the rope. Jack likes 
to lic on the table and watch me sew. In this 
case my work-box is the attraction. I don’t allow 
him to touch anything in it, and while I sit beside 
the table he will lie with his forepaws on the edge 


of the box and seem to be asleep; but let me go 
away ior a moment and my spools are rolling all 
around the room. Jack is a great hunter of grass- 
hoppers, flies spiders, and even snakes. About 
two weeks ago he caught two bats, but he tor- 
mented the poor little things and I was obliged 
to carry him off and let the bats fly into the cellar. 
Under the back-door steps he has a store-hous-. 
There he carries all the old chicken claws and 
dead snakes, and when he don’t tind anything to 
play with he goes there and brings to light his 
buried treasurcs. I only add, he is the most 
amusing and affectionate cat I ever knew, and I 
think this is owing in a great measure to the 
kind treatment he receives. G. Cc. M. 


2 
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The Children’s Letter. 


My Dear Children: I wish you could see the 
happy family that lives in our kitchen. First there 
is Tiger, whom we will put first because he is the 
largest member. Tiger isa great muscular bull- 
dog. He is white, except for a brown spot on his 
back and another on his head. He is not very 
handsome, but he has lovely, loving brown eyes, 
that often wear such a pathetic look of yearning 
to be petted, that I cannot resist them, and gently 
smooth his head, when, in a twinkle, ap go his 
rough paws all over everywhere, and down I go 
nowhere, or rather, if the whole truth is told I 
otten sit down hastily on the ground or floor, as 
the case may be. Poor doggie! It seems hard 
that this greatness ot his joy at being petted, and 
his lively gratitude to us, should be the very means 
which make it almost impossible tor us to indulge 
him. 

Next to Tiger comes Mamie, a respectable dame 
cat, patient and good-natured. The only bright 
thing that I know of her doing is the way she got 
the milk out of the pitcher. Once when she came 
home famished from some expedition, I put a little 
pitcher of milk betore her, having nothing else 
convenient in which to give it to her. There was 
a great difficulty, however. Mamie’s head was too 
large to get into the pitcher. This difficulty she 
surmounted by dipping her paw in and then lick- 
ing the milk off it, thus making a spoon of herself. 
This she repeated until her hunger was satisfied. 

Mamie’s son, almost as large as herself, is a fine 
tiger-cat, with great green eyes. Ile has a most 
extraordinary name for a tom-cat, which was 
given to him when he was very young by a little 
girl; this name is Miss Josie! There is still an- 
other cat, Miss Josie’s ycunger sister, a very beau- 
tiful young lady, with a soft gray dress, a lily-white 
face, and snow-white shoes anc gloves. 

Now I come to the last and least (in size) of the 
family ; and what do you think that is? <A tiny 
little chicken! A little while ago this poor little 
creature’s leg got broken in some mysterious way, 
and he was taken up to grandma, who set his leg 
so skilfully that now he can hop about quite mer- 
rily. For some time after this accident, however, 
he had to be nursed up in the kitchen, and ever 
since there he has remained; for he became such 
a sociable, affectionate member of the fanfily that 
they were loath to dismiss him to the barn. 

Sarah, our cook, says that o ten in the evening, 
when they are gathered about the tab e. while 
Michael reads the news, the little chickie man- 
ages to hop up on the table, and there sits down 
contentedly in their midst, or else he takes posses- 
sion of Sarah’s knee. The other day, when Mam- 
ma went down to the kitchen, there was the whole 
happy family lying grouped together in front of 
the stove. Presently the little chicken gave a little 
plaintive chirp, and moved uneasily; perhaps he 
was thinking of his mother. Then Tiger did 
something very funny; he got up, went to the 
little thing, and with his heavy, clumsy paw, pat- 
ted him gently on the head! Far from seeming 
ruffled or upset with this large attention, the little 
chick looked quite used to it, and only stretched 
up his head for more; he did not ask in vain, and 
Tiger went on petting and comforting the little 
thing until, | suppose, he got tired of standing on 
three legs. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.) 
Teaching Kindness in Schools, 


In “Our Dumb Animals” Monsieur De Suilly 
gave notes of “Teaching Kindness in School.” 
From the mirror he presented to our view we saw 
the reflection of his own character, as that of one 
possessing extreme refinement of mind blended 
with humanity as one of its crowning Christian 
elements. 

We would hope that our whole system of school 
education might be modelled irom Prof. De Suilly’s 
outline of instructions, as impressions made on 
the mind during the first fourteen years of life 
are said to mould the character. 


Illustration, 


THe Repsreast.”—One quiet summer’s day 
a Redbreast was seen to be hovering near the 
porch of an ancient New England school-room, 
while the teacher and her pupils were engaged in 
their daily routine of lessons. The attention of 
the children became riveted to the movements of 
this strange little visitor. The teacher for a brief 
interval indulged their childish pleasure, and 
showed her own sympathy by requesting them to 
unite with her in giving the Redbreast their pro- 
tection, for in this kind act they would have an 
illustration of the kindness she had taught them 
when giving to them lessons from “ Natural His- 
tory.” The Redbreast became the protégé of the 
school. She made her nest near to the old porch, 
where it could be easily reached by the children, 
and yet.she was unharmed. The confidence which 
this little bird appeared to place in her new 
friends was shown by her coming daily to the 
poreh for food, and then bringing her young family 
with her to partake of their share, A lovely pic- 
ture is thus presented: a group of children listen- 
ing to words of humanity, with the Redbreast 
and her young birds sharing the lesson. 

The children, from the time they became inter- 
ested in this pet bird, were more gentle and 
affectionate to each other. Humanity taught 
them other. right principles. They became more 
kind in their care of domestic animals, abandon- 
ing the practice of robbing birds’ nests and de- 
stroying small birds. They were made sad by 
the suffering of animals, and suffered themselves 
by any act of cruelty done them. 

The results of this branch of humane education 
were of a most pleasing character. These young 
children went forth from the ‘“ village .school- 
room ” to excite their parents and others to com- 
passion for the poor brute, and with them to love 
humanity. M. DE W.F. 

Note.—The teacher of this school gave instruc- 
tion for some years to the same pupils, and the 
same Redbreast returned from year to ~~ for 
protection. M. DE W. F. 


The Horse’s Name. 


One day my brother was out driving in the 
country, when a stranger stopped him by ex- 
claiming: “ Halloo! that used to be my horse!” 

“Guess not,” replied my brother; “I bought. 
her at a livery stable, and tey told me she came 
from Boston.” 

“ H’m!” said the man ; * what do you cal] her?” 

My brother answered that the horse was sold 
to him under the name of “ Pink.” 

“Ho!” said the man; “that isn’t her name.” 

Suddenly he cried out sharply, “ Nelly!” 

Quick as a flash the horse pricked up his ears 
and looked around. 

“ Nelly,” said the man, stepping in front of her, 
“ shake hands!” 

Up came the horse’s right hoof for the man to 
take. 

‘“* Now give us the other hand, Nelly,” and she 
raised her lett forefoot. 

“'There!” said the smiling man; ‘“ d’ye sup- 
pose that wasn’t my horse?” 

What does my reader think? — Clara Fay, in 
Youth's Companion. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Miss Louise W. King. 


“'The young life which accomplished 
so much, and closed so early, has no 
striking events to record. She was en- 
dowed with great decision of character, 
active perseverance, tenacity of purpose, 
and unfailing courage in devising and 
carrying out her plans. Her tenderness 
of heart was an inheritance, and did not 
exceed that of her brother and two sis- 
ters. 

“Her education was a private one, 
whether in her home in the South or in 
Europe, and notwithstanding a great 
love tor England, the love of her home 
was predominant ; here she had her pets. 
her horses, dogs, birds, and—cats; her 
canaries—:cr she never would cage any 
other birds, and, indeed, these couid not 
properly be called caged, as they flew 
about her room,—lighting often on her 
pen when writing, and on her head when 
reading or dressing. Her knowledge o , 
and management of horses, was remark- 
able in one ot her sex and age, and, as a 
graceful and skilful horsewoman, she 
was well known at home and abroad. 
She had a deheate beauty of tace and 
form, which frequently caused her to be 
spoken o! as a ‘ Lily of Georgia.’ 

“ Her public works of ¢hilanthropy are 
a ‘Widows’ Home, established in Au- 
gusta, and a society tor the State of 
Georgia for the ‘ Prevention ot Cruelty 
to Animals. While in England, she 
was presented by the English Society 
with a diploma, and ail this before she 
had reached her twenty-iourth year. Her 
life seems to prove that active. practi- 
eal. Working benevolence, is not incon- 
sistent with youth, beauty, and accom- 
plishments, nor, above all, with the lov- 
ing lulfilment of every home duty.” 

To this affectionate tribute we add 
that, to the world, outside of all personal 
relations with Miss King, she scemed 
singularly brave, wise, and devoted. The 


Died Dec. 7, 1878, Aged 28. 


MISS LOUISE W. KING, OF AUGUSTA, GEORGIA, U. 5S. A., 


Gone, 
* And half we deemed she needed not 
The changing of her sphere, 
To give to Heaven a Shining One, 
Who walked an angel here. 


‘There scems a shadow on the day 
Her smile no longer cheers ; 

A dimness on the stars at night 
Like eyes that look through tears. 


Alone unto our Father's will 
One thought hath reconciled ; 
That He whose love exceeded ours 
Ilath taken home his child. 


Fold her, oh Father! in Thine arms, 
And Jet her henceforth be 

A messenger of love between 
Our human hearts and Thee. 


Still let her mild rebuking stand, 
Between us and the wrong, 
And her dear memory serve to make 
Our faith in goodness strong.” 
—J G. Whittier. 
——— 
So we, through this world’s waning night, 
Shall hand in band pursue our way ; 
Shed round us order, love and light, 
And shine unto the perfect day. 
— Kinsley, 


Circumstances, 

The brave but wary seaman knows 
the tremendous power of an adverse 
wind, a power that nothing can with- 
stand - knows it and respects it, yet he 
is master of the situation, He can an- 
chor in the roadstead, and look the very 
hurricane in the face, and let it blow. 
He will not budge. He can wait. That 
force will be spent before his will be. 
He will yet lay his course right along 
the pathway of the storm, and he does, 


officers of the Massachusetts Society tor 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals had occasional 
letters from her for several years, always marked 
by sound, practical sense, by a fervent interest in 
the weltare of the dumb creation, and by a spirit ot 
hearty co-operation in spreading our literature. 
Her name and her work were as :amiliar as that 
of the most conspicuous advocate of our cause on 
either side of the sea. And when the fact of her 
death was made known, the Directors passed 
unanimously the ‘ollowing resolutions :— 


Resulved, 1. That the Directors of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention o Cruelty to 
Animals have heard with pain of the death of Miss 
Louise W. King, of Augusta, Ga. 

2. That while it was not their good fortune to 
have a personal acquaintance with Miss King, 
they knew her well in higher and larger relations 
as a conspicuous, wise, and indomitable laborer in 
our humane cause in her own State for many 
Years, and they desire now to bear heartfelt testi- 
mony to her noble life, and to express thankful- 
ness for her precious memory. 

In the last report of the New York Society, Mr. 
Bergh says of Miss King, that “ her soul seemed 
ever too immense for its fragile tenement. It is 
to her persevering efforts that the State of Georgia 
this day enjoys the proud distinction ot having in- 
scribed upon its statute books the humanizing 


laws which give protection to those humble crea- 
tures which serve mankind so faithfully. She 
acted as though her sphere was among the suffer- 
ing and the needy of every race of beings more 
lowly and less fortunate than herself. The kin- 
dred sympathetic heart of universal nature has 
reason to mourn her loss.” 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, in Savannah, organized Sept. 19, 1878, 
adopted as its name the Luuise King Associatiyn. 


And the members of the Georgia Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, in their resolu- 
tions upon the death of Miss King, expressed 
themselves in this manly way :— 

“That while we deplore in strains ot deepest 
sorrow our unspeakable loss in the death of Miss 
King, we consider that the highest respect we can 
offer to her revered memory is to pledge ourselves 
to renewed and increased efforts in carrying on 
the noble work which was so dear to her heart ” 

Mr. Longtellow once wrote words of another 
noble woman, which come to remembrance now :— 

“Where’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Where’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 
To higher levels rise. 


“The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 
And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares. 


* Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 
And by their overflow 
Raise us from what is low.” 


or 


Sainthood. 


| form of his duty, but cannot hinder sone All 
eg 


| 
| 
| 


«JT am anxious to connect our whole notion of 


sainthood with this idea of power. Saints, as we 
otten think of them, are feeble, nerveless creat- 
ures, silly and effeminate, the mere soft paddings 
of the universe. I would present true sainthood 
to you as the strong chain of God’s presence in 
humanity running down through all history, and 
making of it a unity, giving it a large and mas- 
sive strength, able to bear great things, and to 
do great things too.”"—Phillips Brooks. 


and makes his voyage triumphantly. 
Or, in another case, he refuses to drift with it e 
will move right on against the opposing force, 
and never stop a moment, nor furl his sails; he 
must beat, go zigzag, tediously, but he gets on 
against it, and, if need be, he will make the entire 
Atlantic voyage without one favorable breeze, 
with hard struggles, but no yielding, delayed, but 
not defeated. 

So in all human li e, the power of circumstances 
must be respected, and dealt with valiantly, but 
warily. The true man will accommodate himself 
to them, and yet refuse to drift,with them; nay, 
will circumvent them, outwatch them and make 
them serve his purpose. They may change the 


men that live exercise this power in some ree, 
and some men, the noble and the saintly ones, 
how largely, how imperially, how gloriously! 
Verily the soul in man is a child 0° the Almighty 
God, in a sense that no other thing or creature is. 
—Rev. Dr. Putnam. 


> 


“Thrice blest is he to whom is given 
The instinct that can tell 
That God is on the ficld, when He 
Is most invisible. 


“ Blest, too, is he who can divine 
Where real right doth lie, 
And dares to take the side that seems 
Wrong to man’s blindfold eye. 


“For right is right, since God is God; 
And right the day must win ; 
To doubt would be dislovalty, 
To falter would be sin!” 


W. Faber. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


{For Our Dumb Animals.) 
“ Lampas” in Horses. 


Youatt says: “The bars occasionally swell 
and rise to a level with, and even beyond the edge 
of, the teeth. They are very sore, and the horse 
feeds badly on account of the pain he suffers trom 
the pressure of the food on them. ‘This is called 
the Lampas. It may arise trom inflammation of 
the gums propagated to the bars, when the horse 
is shedding his teeth, and young horses are more 
subject to it than others,—or irom some slight 
febrile tendency in the constitution generally, as 
when a young horse has been lately taken up trom 
grass, and has been overfed, or not sufficiently 
exercised. At times it appears in aged horses, the 
process o! growth in the teeth of the horse contin- 
uing during the whole lie of the animal. In the 
majority ot cases the swelling will soon subside 
without medical treatment; or a few mashes and 
gentle alteratives will relieve the animal. 

“A lew slight incisions across the bars with a 
lancet or penknife will relieve the inflammation, 
and cause the swelling to subside; indeed, this 
searification of the bars in lampas will seldom do 
harm, although it is ar from being so necessary 
as is supposed. The brutal custom of the farrier, 
who scars and burns down the bars with a red-hot 
iron, is most objectionable. It is torturing the 
horse to no purpose, and calculated to do serious 
injury to the parts. It may be prudent in case of 
lampas, to examine the grinders, and more partic- 
ularly the tushes, in order to ascertain whether 
either of them is making its way through the gum. 
If it is so, two slight incisions across each other 
should be made on the teeth, and the horse will 
experience immediate relief.” 

Blaine says: “The symptoms of this imaginary 
disease are, the horse quids his hay or refuses his 
food. Itis most common in young horses; the 
groom looks into the mouth of the animal, and 
perceiving the-bars to be almost on a level with 
the incisor teeth, he pronounces his charge to have 
the lampas, and takes the poor creature to be burnt 
within its mouth accordingly. It is true the ani- 
mai has recovered its appetite by the time the 
effects of the burn have passed away, but so it 
would have done had no hot iron been cruelly em- 
ployed. The fact is, the Se animal is then cut- 
ting a molar tooth, and a day or two having 
elapsed, all the fever and pain occasioned by the 
process would have been over. No man should 
allow his horse to be burnt for the lampas. It is 
a torturing, and idle, and a wanton operation, and 
tends rather to do harm than good. Ir an old 
horse be reported as having the lampas, examine 
his mouth, and something may be found wrong 
with his grinders, or, to a certainty, the cause is 
to be songht in another part of the body than the 
roof of the mouth. 
disordered stomaeh.” 


Gunther on the same: “Lampas consists in 
a swelling and tumefaction of the bars of the pal- 
ate, observed in young horses. It is sometimes an 
effect of difficult dentition, or appears at times 
when catarrhal symptoms are present. Swollen 
bars often project beyond the surface of the upper 
incisor teeth, and become so painful as to prevent 
the animal from eating. Burning the bars with a 
red-hot iron is cruel in the extreme, and without 
any justification.” 

From the above authorities it seems well settled 
that “lampas” is an imaginary disease, and that 
whenever an animal is “ off his feed,’ the mouth 
is examined, and his owner, who has had the care 
of horses since he was born. discovers the “ lam- 
pas.” Straightway the poor beast is taken to the 
nearest blacksmith shop to be cruelly and brutally 
burnt. If men who know so much about horses 
would use a little common-sense in all matters 
pertaining to the treatment of them, and especially 
as regards “lampas,” they would see how cruel 
and foolish it is to burn with red-hot iron a horse’s 
mouth because he is cutting his teeth. Many 
horsemen, however, act upon faith, and seldom 
inquire. Horses have not finished teething till the 

year, and a refusal to eat is sufficient to “ Mr. 


It is sometimes indicative of | 


Horseman,” that “lampas” is present. Is it so 
astonishing that during the teething season the 
digestion should become sometimes deranged be- 
fore the body is altogether adapted to its new 
situation? Is it cause for alarm that the appetite 
occasionally fails under such circumstances? 
hope to see a prosecution follow in every case 
of “lampas burning.” Man has no right to 
so abuse his horse, nor should he take the asser- 
tions ot the smith, the farrier, or the “ horse- 
man.” For every benefit we receive from the 
beast we are in duty bound to confer some kind- 
ness. Our humanity should testify to our superi- 
ority. Ile obviously betrays his trust and abuses 
the blessings of Providence who permits the wel- 
fare of the creatures dependent on him, to be con- 
trolled by prejudice and ignorance. 


ONE of the most eccentric wills ever offered 
for probate, has been brought to light in England. 
Mrs. Lisetta Rist, of Stratiord, who died on New 
Year’s Day, left a last testament, which was 
proved a fortnight afterward by her sole executor, 
her personal estate being sworn under $7,500. 
There are one or two small legacies, after pay- 
ment of which, the residue is to be invested and 
trans.erred to certain carmen, designated by 
name, who are to hold the same in trust, and to 
be entitled “ gravelling trustees.” These gravel- 
ling trustees are to apply the income of the estate, 
from time to time, in the purchase of gravel and 
sand, which is to be used in gravelling or sanding, 
when certain roadways in the city and East End 
shall be slippery, so that “horses and other an- 
imals” may the better keep their footing. The 
testatrix further enjoins that her gravelling 
trustees shall, “in the case of violent snow- 
storms and heavy frosts, apply ‘such part of the 
income (when gravel or sand would not be 
properly available) in aid of cleansing or other- 
wise making the said carriage roadways as easy 
as they reasonably can for horses and other an- 
imals to pass up and down; and that they shall 
cause the gravelling or sanding to be commenced at 
the beginning of November, and terminate at the 
end of April in each year; and it is to be done 
either at night, or early in the morning, so that 
the chief dangerous places may be always gravel- 
led ‘or sanded by hall-past six or seven o’clock, 
first doing the most dangerous parts when the 
early traffic begins.” 


The Wounded Heron. 

The Portsmouth (N. H.) “Times” tells as follows 
the story of a wounded bird: “A gentleman of 
this city was rowing down through the narrows in 
a small boat, one evening about two weeks ago, 
when his attention was attracted to a pair of night 
herons which were standing upon a large rock 
near the water’s edge. The discharge of a gun by 
a man concealed among the bushes on the river’s 
bank was heard, and the birds took to their wings 
uttering cries of distress as they flew. When 
nearly an eighth of a mile off, one of them was 
seen to falter, and it soon fell into the river. As 
his boat drew near, the gentleman perceived that 
the bird was wounded, and was swimming confi- 
dently toward him, as though claiming protection 
and help. Ile extended one of his oars, and the 
bird seized it with his sharp claws and suffered 
himself to be lifted out of the water. Upon ex- 
amination the gentleman found that the bird’s 
right wing was broken, and that fractured bones 
were protruding. A linen handkerchief furnished 
bandages for the bleeding wing, until upon arriving 
at New Castle, the wound was properly dressed by 
asurgeon, who admired the fortitude of his feath- 
ered patient during the painful operation. Por- 
tions of the bone had to be removed, but the doc- 
tor thought it possible for the bird to live with 
careful nursing. Our friend brought the bird to 
this city, and under careful treatment it soon re- 
gained its wonted health and strength, and was 
pronounced a ‘ perfect beauty ’ by many ladies who 
called to see him. The wound healed rapidly, and 
the heron was allowed to go in quest of his mate 
as soon as he could fly. 
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Cases Investigated by Office Agents in March. 


Whole number of complaints received, 146, of which 5 were 
anonymous; viz., Beating, 7; overworking and overloading, 
7; overdriving, 1; driving when lame or galled, 42; failing to 
provide proper food and shelter, 31; torturing, 5; driving when 
diseased, 9; cruelly transporting, 1; defective sircets, 2; gen. 
eral cruelty, 36. 

Remedied without prosecution, 65; warnings issued, 42; not 
substantiated, 20; not found, 6; under investigation, 2; prose. 
cuted, 6; convicted, 3; pending March Ist, 3; disposed of by 
conviction, 3. 

Animals killed, 18; temporarily taken from work, 41. 


Receipts by the Society in March. 
FINES. 
Justices’ Court. — Franklin, $20. 
District Courts.— Central, Worcester, $20; Eastern Middle. 
sex, $25. 
Municipal Court. — Boston (3 cases), $15.01; E. Boston Dis- 
trict, $10. 
Witness Fees, $4.80. Total, $94.81. 


By Country AGENTS, First QUARTER, 1879. 

Whole number of complaints, 467; viz, Beating, 25; over- 
loading, 64; overdriving, 122; working when lame or — 78; 
working when diseased, 22; not providing food or shelter, 43; 
torturing, 7; abandoning, 5; general cruelty, 101. 

Not substantiated, 15; remedied without prosecution, +40; 
prosecuted, 12; convicted, 11; animals killed, 29; temporarily 
taken from work, 29. 

MEMBERS AND DONORS. 


Mrs. Wm. Appleton, $60; a sincere friend, $50; Directors of 
Tremont Temple, $25; Mrs. J. Lasigi, $20. 


TEN DOLLARS EACH. 
J. B. Bright, Mrs. F. M. Payson, Mrs. M. A. Wilson. 


Five Eacn. 

F. W. Welch, 8. G. Simpkins, Miss Cora II. Clarke, Kitt 
Gray, Mrs. Geo. J. Fiske, Miss E. L. Fiske, Master G. 2. 
Fiske. Miss A. May, $2. 

OnE DOLLAR EACH. 

H. Burditt, M. Burditt, C. 8. Rogers, H. T. Rogers, M. V. 
Rogers. ‘lotal, $227. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 


Mrs. IT. B. Williams, $17.50; F. H Manning, $3; R. Kendric, 
$2; C. Tidd, $2.12; A. W. Abbott, $2; A. C. Thayer, $1.50, 


One DOLLAR EAcn. 

Miss Darrah, C. H. Stearns, W. Fl. Bangs, C. E. Ball, W. D. 
Prouty, E. H. Bradford, J. C. Abbott, A. 8. Albee, E. H. Reed, 
R. N. Swift, J. ©. Van Voorhies, W. R. Woodward, A. T. 
Dana, C Moore, Miss Austin, J. Pike, M. A. Smith, B. Irish, 
Jr., M. Howland, G. F. Matthews, H. Tabor, IL. T.. Wood, J. 
R. Thornton, O. Prescott, T. Nye, Jr., E. Hervey, B. Cum. 
mings, M. A. Church. ‘otal, $56.12. 


Oruer Sums. 
hn ma $4.50; B. T. Dowse, $15; Interest, $105. Total, 


Total amount reccived in March, $502.43. 


** One lesson, shepherd, let us two divide, 
Taught both by what she shows and what conceals: 
Never to blend our pleasure, or our pride, 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that lives.” 
— Wordsworth. 
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